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eet any doubt linger in the mind of the 

reader as to the answer I gave Sir Thomas 

Morpeth, it may easily be removed by my stating 

that three days afterwards he called upon me, 
VOL. VII. 


Although I had received no further letter from 
him, in some instinctive manner I knew perfectly 
well not only the day but almost the hour of his 
arrival. It strikes me also that my mother knew 
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—whether she had received any communication from 
him or no, I cannot say, at any rate I had heard of 
none. On the morning of the day of his arrival, 
without being aware’of it I took particular pains 
with my toilet, but so mechanically did I do so, that 
my attention was only called to the fact by the 
scrutinising glance my mother gave me when we 
met at the breakfast table. 

Little conversation passed between us during our 
meal, and not one one word was mentioned about 
Sir Thomas Morpeth. It almost seemed indeed as if 
we had formed a tacit agreement not to speak of him. 
My mother soon after left me, and contrary to her 
usual practice went into her room, where she re- 
mained till about noon. To my surprise she then 
joined me again, accompanied by Adeline, and both 
dressed for leaving the house. This appeared to me 
somewhat extraordinary, as she seldom went out 
before the afternoon, and I inquired whither she was 
going. 

“T hardly know, my dear,” she replied, assuming 
an air of indifference in her tone which I could easily 
perceive was not natural to her. “The morning is 
very fine, and the air so warm and genial, I thought 
it would do the child good if I took her for a drive 
for a couple of hours; we shall be home again by 
two o’clock at the latest.” 

Here was evidently another proof that my.mother 
was aware of Sir Thomas Morpeth’s intended visit, 
and she had purposely left the house to give him an 
opportunity of seeing me alone, so that his coming 
might not excite curiosity in the mind of Adeline, 
who was for her age a remarkably sharp, intelligent, 
and observant child. 

About an hour after my mother had left me, Gret- 
chen opened the drawing-room door and announced 
Sir Thomas Morpeth. Notwithstanding the many 
years which have passed over my head since that day, 
I can call to mind the peculiar expression on the girl’s 
countenance as she did so. It had nothing of the 
impertinent in it, but rather one of great sympathy, 
aud I may here mention that Gretchen was much 
attached to me. Moreover, it was possibly an act of 
delicacy on her part that she had that day taken upon 
herself the duties of the footman, and that without 
any ostensible cause. I can now, however, under- 
stand it was to prevent the man from making any 
observation on Sir Thomas’s visit. 

What shall I say about my interview with Sir 
Thomas Morpeth? Possibly the less said the better. 
Were I to describe my attempted rigid politeness 
when I received him—-so artificial was it that he must 
easily have perceived it—were I to describe the absurd 
objections I made to his suit, while at the time my 
heart beat with joy on hearing him plead his cause 
so powerfully, I should only appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of the reader. Suffice it to say that after about 
a quarter of an hour of the most absurd attempts on 
my part to induce him to believe that I preferred my 








single life, I gave up the point, and with joy in my 
heart, though with none of it expressed on my lips, I 
accepted him as my lover. 

We remained alone together till I saw the carriage 
approach the house with my mother and Adeline in it, 
Then for the first time the question occurred to me, 
Who should inform my mother of our engagement? 
Sir Thomas requested me to doso, saying that a man 
on such occasions generally appears very ridiculous, 
but I implored him so earnestly that at last he gave 
way. When my mother and Adeline came into the 
room, the latter instantly recognised her old friend, 
and saluted him warmly. My mother appeared as if 
she wished to wear an air of courteous dignity, but 
there was a look of unmistakable satisfaction on her 
countenanve, which he must have been blind indeed 
not to have perceived. Under pretence of taking 
Adeline up-stairs to Gretchen, I left Sir Thomas to 
break the news to my mother, I did not remain out 
of the room more than five minutes, knowing well 
the answer he would receive—that my mother con- 
sidered his offer as an honour to her child. Nor was 
I mistaken. When I entered the room she advanced 
towards me, and kissing me affectionately, told me 
that Sir Thomas had explained all to her, and that 
the news had given her great satisfaction. At length 
Sir Thomas left the house, having promised to return 
again and dine with us. 

My mother now attempted to draw from me those 
points of the conversation on worldly matters which 
had occurred between Sir Thomas and myself during 
her absence. Ah! how different had been my 
thoughts during that time from the point my mother 
supposed they had dwelt upon! Not one question 
had I asked respecting his worldly affairs; in fact, 
they were as indifferent to me as if he had been a 
total stranger. It would be difficult for me to say 
what really had been our conversation, although the 
general object of it I can remember well enough. No 
inconsiderable portion of it had been spent in ques- 
tioning him on his personal adventures since we last 
met in England—but understand me, reader, not with 
the slightest jealous motive on my part. I rather 
played Desdemona to his Othello, and listened with 
as much attention and interest to his, possibly, 
somewhat commonplace adventures, as Brabantio’s 
daughter did to her swarthy admirer’s description of 
his “dangers in the deadly imminent breach,” and 
other collateral matters. My mother seemed some- 
what annoyed at my neglecting to speak on the sub- 
ject she felt so much interest in. There was, however, 
no help for it, and I reminded her that in the 
evening she would herself have ample opportunity of 
talking to Sir Thomas on business matters, should 
she wish it, but that for my own part I would not 
speak one word on the subject. My mother seemed 
scarcely pleased, but no more was said about it, and 
I went to my own room till it was time for Sir 
Thomas's arrival. 
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I need hardly say I was ready to receive him, and 
we had the happiness of a few minutes’ conversation 
together before my mother joined us. After a few 
ordinary words had passed between us, Sir Thomas 
drew from his pocket a small case, of which he begged 
my acceptance. On opening it I found it contained 
a magnificent diamond brooch, the one I mentioned 
in the second chapter of my narrative, and which 
formed so strong a contrast, as it lay on my dressing- 
table, with the poor battered garnet brooch of my 
humble friend Alice Morgan. It has ever since been 
to me the most cherished memorial of my life, and 
will remain so till the last moment of my existence. 
And think not, reader, that its great value in any 
manner whatever endeared it to me. True, its 
pecuniary worth was great, but that was small in 
comparison with many other of my jewels, for although 
Sir Thomas’s sister had inherited the parure of 
diamonds which had so dazzled my imagination when 
I saw them on the neck of Lady Morpeth at the 
French Ambassador’s ball, Sir Thomas afterwards 
made me a present of one of equal value, beside many 
other costly ornaments. 

After dinner I intended to leave the room that my 
mother might talk over business matters with Sir 
Thomas. Fortunately, however, she had no occasion 
to broach the subject to him, for he not only com- 
menced it himself, but requested me to be present 
during the conversation. He told me that he had 
inherited the family freehold estates, besides a very 
large sum in ready money. Of this he proposed 
settling £20,000 upon me during my life, leaving it 
at my disposal at my death. While on the subject 
of money, my mother said that I had but £5,000 
of my own, but that I should inherit at her death 
aconsiderable sum more. Sir Thomas merely replied 
that the amount of money I possessed was perfectly 
indifferent to him. Nay more, that he should much 


like the sum I was entitled to, settled on his little. 


friend Adeline, who for the future he should look upon 
ashisown child. Ineed hardly say I was much struck 
by his kind offer, and readily accepted it, and after 
some further conversation on money matters, we re- 
verted to other subjects, among them where we should 
reside. Sir Thomas asked me if I had any objection 
to a country life, as he would much like to reside on 
the family estate in ——shire. 

“At the same time,” he continued, “I must can- 
didly tell you I shall not like to give up my commission 
in the army. I am on half-pay now, and should not 
again take active service unless in case of awar. This 
is the only compact I insist on, and I trust you will 
not refuse it me.” 

So far from refusing him, I honoured him the more 
for it, and acceded perhaps with still greater readiness 
2s at the moment the conversation occurred there 


appeared not the slightest danger of England going | 


to war with any of the Continental Powers. 
And then came to be discussed the momentous 


affair of the wedding—when and how it should take 
place. I wished it to be as quiet as possible, and 
that our engagement should be kept secret till the 
last moment. It was agreed that Sir Thomas should 
visit England, so that all necessary deeds and law 
formalities might be gone through, and when those 
were completed we were to be married in Dresden. 
A few days afterwards Sir Thomas left us, promising 
to return at the earliest possible opportunity. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
“ HAPPY THE WOOING,” ETC. 

Durine Sir Thomas Morpeth’s stay in England I 
heard from him, I think, by every mail. What fresh 
subjects he could have had to put in each successive 
letter I cannot now imagine. Possibly their tenour 
was confined to but one argument; if so, his letters 
presented the singular feature, that unvaried as their 
subject was, they never appeared to me monotonous. 
True, occasionally they contained some remarks abeut 
business matters, but these were generally in the 
postscript. I certainly read them, but more out of 
compliment to the writer than from any real interest 
I took in the matter, for while I was aware, in a 
worldly point of view, of their importance to me, I 
felt such confidence in his honour and integrity as to 
be fully assured he was doing the best that could be 
devised for my future comfort and independence. 

At last all law proceedings were satisfactorily ter- 
minated. Sir Thomas’s brother-in-law, Major Stirling, 
had consented to be trustee, both for my own money 
and for the £5,000 left me by my father, which was 
to be settled on little Adeline. 

At my request Sir Thomas had only made his 
sister and her husband acquainted with our engage- 
ment under the pledge of secrecy. I requested him 
also to tell them the whole particulars of my history, 
as I had a strong objection to enter the family with 
the subject of my former life concealed from them. 
Nor did this candour on my part produce the slightest 
ill effects in their minds. On the contrary, both the 
major and his wife wrote to congratulate me on my 
approaching marriage, assuring me of their affection 
and esteem. 

At length I received the gratifying intelligence that 
I might expect to see my betrothed at the shortest 
delay possible to perform the journey. He kept his 
word to the letter, for I believe from the time of his 
starting from London till his arrival at our house, 
he did not rest an hour anywhere. He even passed 
through Dresden making no longer delay there than 
sufficed him to obtain a couple of post-horses to con- 
tinte his journey. 

Happy indeed was our meeting. My mother re- 





ceived him as if he had been her own son; and I, what 
shall I say?—as a woman will meet the man whom 
| she respects and admires, and who is to be her future 
| husband. Adeline also welcomed him in the light of 
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the relationship he was about to bear to her. Till 
within a week of Sir Thomas’s return to Germany we 
had kept from openly admitting to her the engage- 
ment I had contracted, nor do I think any other 
person had informed Adeline of it, though possibly 
she might have heard some hints dropped on the 
subject at the Countess Bernstoff’s. She had, 
however, since my engagement visited there but 
little. 

The child’s behaviour when my mother told her 
I was about to marry Sir Thomas, was somewhat 
singular. I was not in the room at the time, but she 
made no remark, yet appeared exceedingly thought- 
ful. Shortly afterwards I joined them. At first she 
paid no attention to my presence, but looked at me 
with a placid, expressionless glance. Then suddenly 
rising from her chair she rushed towards me, and 
flinging her arms round my neck, and kissing me 
affectionately, burst into tears. I did all I could to 

-soothe the poor child, and I believe succeeded—cer- 
tainly as far as to induce her to restrain her tears. 
On the subject of my marriage she uttered not one 
-word, nor did I like to speak to her on it. From the 
time she first heard of it till Sir Thomas’s return she 
‘was incessantly by my side, as if, poor dear child, she 
had determined to be as much as possible with me 
before she shouldloseme, When Sir Thomas arrived, 
she kissed him affectionately and respectfully, at the 
same time wearing on her countenance an expression 
of seriousness I had never seen there before. Sir 
Thomas, on his side, received Adeline with great 
affection, which seemed to please her much, and a few 
minutes afterwards the pleasing impression he had 
made was further increased by his drawing from his 
pocket a small jeweller’s case, containing what it 
had long been Adeline’s great ambition to possess— 
a little French watch. Her eyes beamed with satis- 
faction when she saw it. She thanked him warmly 
for his present and kissed him, and from that 
moment the relationship of parent and child seemed 
to be fully established between them. 

Our courtship lasted but two months. I will not 
say these were the happiest days in my existence, as 
that might naturally lead the reader to suppose that 
my life after my marriage with Sir Thomas was less 
so, which would indeed be a false conclusion; but a 
happier time, however, than we then passed together 
it would be impossible for two people to enjoy. Even 
exterior objects all seemed to combine to make it so; 
the weather was beautiful, the temperature warm and 
genial, and the country around us picturesque in the 
extreme. 

Our house being small, Sir Thomas occupied apart- 
ments at the little village inn, but we were together, 
I think, during the whole of the day, as he passed 
the chief portion of his time at our house. 

This happy mode of existence continued till within 
a fortnight of our wedding day, when we had to 
make prevarations for the ceremony, To make it as 


little public as possible, we had decided that it 
should take place in Dresden, and that with very 
little display. The question of my dress, which on 
such occasions is ordinarily one of great importance, 


occupied me but a short time. I had taken the 
Countess Bernstoff into my confidence, after request. 
ing her to keep it a secret, and we went together 
to the milliner’s to consult on what I should wear, 
Of course a number of suggestions were made by 
Madame, but unlike the respect I had hitherto paid 
to her advice, I neglected all her propositions, ele. 
gant and tasteful as many of them indisputably were, 
At last, sorely to the poor Frenchwoman’s disgust, I 
decided on a handsome light grey silk dress, white 
bonnet, and a magnificent Cashmere shawl, which I 
had received as a present from Sir Thomas. 

The arrangements fof the marriage ceremony were 
conducted solely by Sir Thomas. He called upon the 
chaplain of the British Embassy, the same whose 
acquaintance I had made when we first arrived in 
Dresden, and having told him it was our wish that 
the wedding should be kept secret, made him promise 
that the arrangements, including the day and hour 
fixed for the ceremony, should not be told to any 
one. We did not leave the village again till the 
day appointed for our nuptials, when we returned 
to the apartments we had occupied before leaving 
Dresden. 

Nothing of particular interest occurred at the 
ceremony, the only guests present being my mother 
and Adeline, with Gretchen, who had earnestly im- 
plored me to allow her to be present, and the Count 
and Countess Bernstoff, with their young daughter, 
who acted as my bridesmaid on the occasion. The 
ceremony over, we returned to our house, where 
breakfast was prepared; after which we left Dresden 
on our wedding trip, leaving Adeline under the care 
of my mother. 

Our first destination was Paris, where we remained 
for nearly a month. We then went to London, and 
were joined at the hotel by Major and Mrs. Stirling; 
afterwards we proceeded to my husband’s family 
estate in shire, where soon after our arrival we 
received the usual visits from the families resident 
in the neighbourhood. I soon made the acquaintance 
of all the farmers, with their wives and families, as 
well as the labourers around, and I flatter myself 
the impression I made on them was not an unfavour- 
able one. 

About three months after our residence at the 
Hall, we wrote over for my mother and Adeline to 
join us. I had delayed sending for them that I 
might first make myself perfect mistress of the 








position I then occupied. I thought it better to do 
| this, as my dear mother, with all her inestimable 
| qualities, might conceive the idea, so common to 
| some mothers—that of giving their advice somewhat 
imperatively in the establishment of their sons-in- 


‘law. Possibly I may have been doing her an in- 
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justice, as she had never had an opportunity of exer- 
cising her authority in that way before: I merely 
judged from her ordinary habit of thinking. 

And now how shall I describe the ordinary cur- 
rent of my life? It had about it a placid, quiet 
tone which suited my habits of thinking to perfec- 
tion. With the exception of the sorrow I felt at the 
absence of all information respecting my brother 
Edmond, I had everything that unlimited wealth 
and an affectionate husband could invent for my 
happiness and comfort. I said I had all that I could 
desire, and that was true for the first few years after 
my marriage. Then a sorrow arose which has 
remained with me to the present day—I had no other 
family. A certain feeling came over me that my 
husband’s love would be greater were that the case, 
and yet when I reflected on the ardent affection 
he bore me, I can easily perceive how uncalled 
for was my conclusion. Again, I was consoled by 
the affection he felt for Adeline, but still it left 








a great void in the sum of my happiness to be 
filled up. 

My mother resided generally in London or at the 
sea-side. We heard from her very frequently, and 
she invariably passed three months with us during 
the summer, returning to the south when autumn 
came on, as she fancied the climate in shire was 
too cold for her. When I passed through London 
I made an attempt to find Alice Morgan, but with- 
out success. Not only had she removed from the 
house at Chelsea where I had last seen her, but it 
had been pulled down for some improvements in the 
neighbourhood, and I was unable to gain any in- 
formation about her. I had written to my mother to 
make inquiries for her, and she had done so, but all 
our efforts to find her were fruitless, and at length 





| We gave over the attempt. Of my brother Edmond 
| we heard not a word, and his name ceased to be 


mentioned among us. 
(To be continued.) 








THE BURNING HEART WITHIN. 


’ 'N the mere order of the appearances of 
Christ there is contained the greatest 
possible encouragement to individual 
piety. Without making unduly much 
<x of this order—without saying that 

GYXe the fact of having seen Christ a few 
hours, or even days, sooner than other people was 
very much in itself, it involved this—that those 
persons who saw him earliest were plainly in the 
best moral and spiritual condition for seeing him; 
and so, we may repeat, it is a great encouragement 
and comfort to individual Christians, who feel them- 
selves struggling heavenwards to a great extent 
alone, to find that nothing like combination or 
community is absolutely necessary for union with 
Christ, though for the manifestation of the highest 
spiritual, supernatural gifts it possibly may be 
desirable; and this is the distinctive teaching of 
the earlier appearances of Christ. There were 
probably four different manifestations of the risen 
Saviour to individuals, or to two or three disciples 
together, before any took place to the united 
apostolate. There was certainly one, probably 
there were two appearances to the women, and 
one to Peter, besides this one to the two disciples 
on the road to Emmaus. 

And this fact is of the nature of a great consola- 
tion tous. This tells us that, if we were by any 
unlikely accident cut off absolutely from all outward 
means of grace to-morrow, we may still share that 
communion with our God and Saviour which we 
know to be the crown of the Christian life—the 
highest aim and object of the militant saint. To 








“Did not our heart burn within us while he talked with us by the way ?”—Luke xxiv. 32. 


Mary Magdalene, watching in the grey dawn—to 
the other women, whose thoughts and aspirations 
were, by a strong effort, sent out towards him—to 
Peter, under circumstances of which we have no 
actual or detailed account, but which we can almost 
imagine from our previous knowledge of this 
apostle’s character—and then to Cleopas and his 
unnamed companion on the Emmaus road, who 
were sadly talking “of all that had happened,” 
“communing and reasoning” of the strange events 
of the last three days ; to these did Jesus first come 
—before he came to the apostles reassembled from 
their shameful flight—gathered in that haunted 
upper room—haunted with memories of him. 

It is, perhaps, a key to something—very little, 
but something—of the nature of the resurrection 
body, that, in the two appearances of which, so 
far, we have a detailed account, there was at 
first a difficulty about recognition. Mary thought 
Jesus was the gardener: the eyes of these two 
“were holden” that they did not know him, 
until the old familiar voice, saying, “ Mary,” in 
the former case, and the now significant act of 
breaking bread in the latter, revealed Christ. This 
would seem to show that, whilst the resurrection 
body shall be transfigured from its material self, 
it shall still be certainly and clearly recognisable. 
The voice was the same; and we know what a 
strange inexplicable identity lies hidden in a loved 
familiar voice. The manner, again—which so truly 
marks the self—remains. Whether there was any 
element of the miraculous in the holding of the 
eyes of these two, we know not; we love to think 
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there was not. And yet you will be sure to ask, | rise from our decaying material one; but we may 
“Tf one of my dear dead ones was permitted by | be sure here is the great type, the grand analogy, 
God to revisit me, as the dead rose and came back | which other lower ones confirm—here in this regur. 
to their old homes in Jerusalem at this time, could | rection of Christ. There is a seeming difficulty, 
I possibly fail to recognise them?” Perhaps, yes. } which we need by no means avoid; I mean the 
Our vision, possibly, must be spiritualised to look | relation of the resurrection body to the present 
upon a body more ethereal than those of earth. | corporeal organisation. When Christ rose from 
Perhaps—nay, very likely—they are about us even | the dead the sacred body was quite gone from the 


now (as Christ and angels are in our midst), and | 
our eyes are holden too—not miraculously, but | 
as much in the course of nature as when they 
fail to see the minute tenants of the water and the 
sunbeam, or to discern the stars in the midday sky. | 
Now what must strike us with reference to | 
these two wayfarers on the Emmaus road, in con- | 
nection with all the men who figure in this part | 
of Sacred History is, how strangely deficient they 
were in the Christian graces of faith and hope, even 
whilst love was strong within them. They were 
talking sadly over the old happy past, when this 
seeming stranger joined them. They went over 
the pathetic story of the death of Jesus, as we 
never tire of telling a sympathising friend one of 
our losses. They added those forlorn words, “ We 
trusted it had been he who should have redeemed 
Israel.” Oh, how sad is that past tense! “We 
trusted, but we trust no longer!” It has been 
well said there is no such expressive word in all 
our Saxon speech as the simple syllable “gone!” 
Their reference to ‘the third day” showed how 
busy memory was at work. They remembered He 
had said He would come back to them. Nay, they 
had heard the morning’s story of the angels; but 
then these were only women’s “idle tales.” “Him 
they saw not.” And even when the stranger 
reasoned with them—when that “gracious pleading 
voice” addressed them as “slow of heart ””—even 
still they recognised not the speaker. With some- 
thing more than Eastern hospitality, however, 
they pressed Him to remain with them—* Abide 
with us; for it is toward evening, and the day is 
far spent.” And then it was—among the deepening 
shadows, as He blessed the bread and brake it— 
the memory of that Paschal Feast came back. 
Only a few days had passed; yet how it had | 
faded! That was a miracle, if you will; or would 
be, if we did not know, perhaps from bitter ex- 
perience, how possible it is to live a long lifetime 
in the protracted agony of a few days’ bitter trial. 
Now it came back, however; even as in our trials, 
when th2 reaction comes, the dear old past returns 
tous. “Their eyes were opened; they knew Him, 
and He vanished out of their sight.” | 
Here again, perhaps, is there afforded to us a} 
faint index of the powers of that resurrection 








grave. If we were to go to the grave of one of 
our sleepers, or if others were to come to our own 
when we had been laid to rest for years, portions 
of the material body would still be found. Let us 
recollect, however, the difference between Christ 
and ourselves in the double mystery of life and 
death. As he was born without sin, so he saw no 
corruption in death. He went through all the 
stages of our being, typically as man. Yes; but 
as more than man, too. The flower rising from 
the decayed seed is that seed, and yet is not. The 
elements of the decayed seed are living trans. 
figured in the flower, even while the dead husk is 
still decaying in the ground. Surely the annual 
miracle of spring helps us to understand something 
of the relation between the natural and the spiritual 
body; and the difference between Christ’s case 
and our own is nothing more than we should expect 
in his perfect and our imperfect humanity. The 
resemblances are none the less perfect for these 
differences. 

But let us tear ourselves from these most 
fascinating questions, and force ourselves back to 
the practical question contained in the text. When 
Jesus had gone from them, these two on the 
Emmaus road felt they had been conscious of a 
higher presence. How far, in our cases, may the 
“burning heart” be accepted as an evidence of 
nearness to Christ? In other words, can en- 
thusiasm at all be taken as a criterion of real 
devotion, and of the indwelling Spirit of God? 

We are all of us too apt to talk of our Chris- 
tianity in the past tense: to talk of all these 
matters as though they happened centuries ago in 
Judea and Galilee. The great truth I am trying 
to draw out is, that they were “not for an age, but 
for all time ;” that they are happening over again 
every day and hour in England now as truly as in 


| Palestine then; that this is a mighty revelation of 


the future—the immediate future—that awaits us. 
Every one who goes from us acts out the antitype 
of Jesus in his garden-grave. We, if we passed 
away to-night, should go through the same stages 
as our Saviour went. It is a thing of the ever- 
present, and not at all of the past, this blessed 
history of the resurrection. 

Or to look back on life, with reference to the 
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body which shall rise, with every one of us, incor- question of enthusiasm. Do not our “ hearts burn 
ruptible from out of corruption, potential out of! within us” often in the common course of life— 
weakness. We cannot for one moment expect to | our going up and down in the world as these 
solve the mystery of this spiritual body, which shall | disciples, no doubt in the common course of their 
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business, journeyed to Emmaus? We seem, so to 





It is well we should be reticent and reserved in 


say, better than our wonted selves—more like what | these experiences, perhaps. “The heart knoweth 


we feel we ought to be. What is this but Christ 
with us, though our eyes be holden that we cannot 
see him? ‘The fit comes, and, alas! goes — too 
seldom coming, too quick in departing. He 
vanishes from our sight in the very moment of 
recognition. We drift back into old habits again. 
But still the light has been there. To what shall 
we assigr. those transient gleams of brightness we 
call “good impressions,” if not to the nearness of 
the Saviour, and those ready instruments of his, the 
angels, and those in presence of the angels, who 
have already put on the spiritual body, and who can 
—let us not dare to doubt it—walk the Emmaus 
road of life with us, even whilst their exalted nature 
opens up to them the world of angels too! 
Oftenest, perhaps, it is when Holy Scripture is 
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its own bitterness, and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with its joy.” Our deepest feelings are 
the very last we are prone to talk about; but 
there is such a thing as unduly repressing or 
concealing real emotion. If there be the burning 
heart within us it will show itself sometimes. 
And this appearance of Christ should urge us to 
cultivate a little Christian boldness in this matter. 
Let us believe that these good impressions are 
signs of Christ coming near to our spirits; believe 
that his presence underlies many things the world 
calls common and unclean, just as his risen body 
was veiled under the rough resemblance of this 
wayfaring man on the Emmaus road. Let the 
doubter call our belief mere hypothesis— mere 
fancy. I would far sooner have such fancies 


being opened, when the sacred bread is being | than those cold dead things he chooses to call 


broken, when the world ceases for some precious 
moments to draw upon us, or in rare seasons of 
silence and retirement, that Christ comes thus 
very close to us—that our eyes are opened, and 
we see and recognise him. But the teaching of the 
Emmaus road appearance is that this may happen 
anywhere—in the “trivial round of common task,” 
as well as in retirement and seasons of devotion. 
He came to these two before he came to the 
assembled apostles. We need not press this fact 
beyond its real import; but we may read it as a 
great comfort on our often solitary round of life— 
that life in which actual worship and holy medita- 
tion can of necessity form but such poor fractional 
ingredients. Never let us question this “burning 
heart” within. Do not let us confound it with 
that other heart-burning which is its very reverse, 
and which thinks to prove love to Christ by hatred 
of those who share with ourselves the common 
likeness of his humanity. 

God forbid that we should inculcate fanaticism. 
The kingdom of God cometh not “with observa- 
tion.” That kingdom is within us; and perhaps 
our closest companions will be slow to discern any 
outward signs of our enthusiasm. These fellow- 


| 


facts. 
And having believed, let us act as though we 
believed—live as though we believed. Do not let 


| us go forlornly along this Emmaus roadof existence, 





and talk in a woebegone way of some dead past. 
These experiences are not of any dead past, but of 
the living present and of the immediate future. 
They are the very truths which give us hopes of 
again meeting those who have gone before us, and 
of enjoying with them far more than the old happy 
past. They are the truths we shall all of us have 
to prove the instant our eyes close on this world 
of shadows to open on God’s world of realities. 
And surely God means us to learn all that can 
be learnt on these subjects. Christ did not say, 
“Follow me” up as far as the steeps of Calvary, 
and there let the darkness veil God’s future 
dealings with you, as it did when Moses mounted 
Sinai. Not only in life, but in death, and through 
death to resurrection and glorious ascension, follow 
me still. ‘‘ Fear not: for 1 have redeemed thee, 
I have called thee by thy name; thou art mine. 
When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: when thou walkest through the 


travellers both felt the burning heart within, but | fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the 
neither said one word to other until after each had | flame kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy 


proved is to be due to a present Christ. 


| God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.” 








THE FAR CHURCH WINDOW. 
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I hear the minister reading 
In an earnest voice and low. 


I look through the dusty window 
Out on the tombstones grey, 





And weep for a loved one sleeping 
In a churehyard far away. 


I look at the white clouds floating 
Over the heavens blue, 

And long to sing with the angels 
The song that is ever new! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABOUT NELLIE,” “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” ETC, ETC, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
2 yee AMMA,” said Polly, a fortnight after the 
4) Albury festival, ‘‘ you must never wear 
| that dreadful brooch again; people can 
see it is false.” 

“Tam sure they can’t, and I like it; 
I am so fond of pretty things, you know,” 

“Have you not any other, mamma?” 

“No, my child,” she answered, looking: up regret- 
fully through her glasses—Mrs. Dawson’s sight had 
failed lately. ‘‘ You know I lost the one your grand- 
father gave me. That was a very good little brooch, 
Cumberland agate and a real silver rim. I wanted 
your father to advertise it and offer a reward, but he 
said it would be no use. Polly, when are you going 
out to spend the guinea your Aunt Maria sent you? 
I think you’d better buy a dress: that muslin looked 
very shabby the other night.” 

“I thought I would go this afternoon,” she 
answered ; “I shall be home by five. Perhaps Mr. 
Brandford will bring me the ferns to-day. Oh! here 
comes Jack! Why, Jack dear, are you ill?” 

“Yes, a little,’ he answered sadly, “my chest is 
bad, and Mr. Dale says I am to lie down and not go 
again to-day. No, I don’t want any dinner—I can’t 
bear cold meat. I wish we were rich, and had fowls 
like the Alburys.” Polly had given him a full 
description of the dinner-party, including a list of 
the dishes with which the guests had been regaled. 

“TI won’t buy a dress,” Polly said to herself, as 
she went out to spend her guinea, “Tl buy Jack 
a fowl] for one thing,” and she laughed at the idea, 
“Tt’s such a funny present to give any one,” she 
said ; “ but he shall have it made into broth. Poor 
mamma! How I should like to give her a gold 
brooch.” And she went on her way thinking—think- 
ing of Richard Brandford. He had called several 
times during the last fortnight on one excuse or 
another, and lent her books, and talked to her, 
correcting her faults and trying to form her tastes, 
and give her mind a tone, in the most calm manner, 
and not showing withal any sign of being charmed 
by her. She was astonished and rather piqued; he 
treated her as a spoilt child in whose spoiling he 
did not mean to have a share; he laughed at her 
when she pretended to be pettish, and he looked 
at her with the greatest amusement when she was 
vexed. She knew he must rather like her, or he 
would not take the trouble to scek her out so 
frequently, but she was quite certain that he had 
not the slightest intention of falling in love with her, 
and to tell the truth she was rather disappointed. 
She was a woman who might be difficult to win, but 









expected every man to attempt; therefore to tg 
treated simply as an ordinary rational human being 
was a proceeding she did not understand. Another 
thing, too, she was beginning to find out—how 
different an individual he was from Robert Welch, 
and the difference was not to the latter’s advantage. 
She did not know that her heart had anything to 
do in the matter yet, she only did know that she 
had altered lately—that she was less careless, and 
quieter, and read more, and thought more, and felt 
and saw a dozen faults and deficiencies in herself 
which she had never recognised until this last 
fortnight. Richard Brandford was a singularly un. 
artificial sort of man, he never made love to her, or 
flirted with her, or paid her compliments or praised 
her for nothing; on the contrary, he teased and 
piqued and laughed at her, treating her at all times 
as a lady, but never as a pretty woman to be flattered 
and made much of simply on account of her youth 
and beauty. She had not the remotest idea that he 
admired her in any way, and she was quite certain 
he was not in love with her, for that any one could 
be in love with a woman and not helplessly her slave 
was beyond Polly’s comprehension. 

** How different he is from Robert Welch,” she 
said, and then she thought of the letter she had 
in her pocket, which that morning had brought her 
from Liverpool. “Poor Robert!” she sighed—why she 
did not know, for he was a prosperous, well-to-do 
young man. 

“T wish he wasn’t coming back,” she said to her- 
self, “and he must never call me ‘ dearest’ again, as 
he did this morning, that’s certain. I wonder if 
Mr. Brandford will ever call any one ‘dearest;’ I 
don’t think he will.’ She finished shopping, and 
went home to find the subject of her speculation 
chatting with her mother. “He must like coming,” 
Polly thought; “and he must come to see somebody, 
for the house is so ugly he can’t admire it, and it 
may be very undutiful, but I don’t think he comes 
to see mamma.” Then she took off her bonnet, and 
putting on her beads and the ornaments in whieh 
she most delighted, she went down-stairs, pleased 
and flushed. “I know what I’ll do, I’ll make some 
tea—kettledrums are fashionable;” and having deter- 
mined on this proceeding, she entered the drawing- 
room. 

He had brought her some ferns, which he had had 
sent up from Cumberland for her; then Mrs. Dawson 
went to see if Jack was better, and Polly entertained 
him for a quarter of an hour alone. They were excel- 
lent friends—she was so very fresh, that was her 
charm for him; so easily pleased and amused; and 


who excessively liked being wooed, and this she| she was docile; for she had that faith in him and 













(Drawn by C. G. Lawson.) 


“Tis the hour of fervid noon”—p. 764. 
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deference for him women of her stamp generally 
have for clever men who do not humour them. He 
regarded her almost as a child, and he was good- 
hearted and sensible, and seeing how wasted were 
her days, and quick her perceptions and capabilities, 
he tried, from pure good-nature and kindness, to 
correct and smooth away the frivolities and faults 
which were the natural consequence of her life and 
the narrow circle in which she had been confined, but 
in doing this he had not a single idea of sentiment. 
He was one of those men who accepted life and found 
happiness in it without depending on a single human 


being, or without any love perhaps for any one beyond | 


that family love—if one may so express it—which is 
born with us and is part of our nature. 

“Do you know,” Polly remarked, “I am quite at 
home with you now, and I was so afraid of you at 
first. Mamma said you were very grand in Cumber- 
land, and the Alburys thought you such a lion.” 

“ Well, and did you think I was going to roar?” 

“No,” playing pettishly with the cups and saucers, 
“* of course I did not.” 

“You need not have any notions of our grandeur,” 
he said, “we are the poor branch of the family, 
though the elder one. I am the head of it,” and he 
laughed, “ but my uncle Felix is the rich man of it, 
and his son is the catch of it.” 

“Why is your uncle the rich man?” 

* He was the younger son, put to a profession, and 
made a fortune, as his son will do after him. My 
father built and altered and mortgaged and so on, 
so that our splendour is no longer great.” 

These were the only details he ever gave of his 
family, and he never said anything about himself; 
though Polly longed to ask why he did not take to a 
profession too, but she thought he might be insulted. 

“But you have a grand house, and servants, and 
carriages, and those sort of things?’ 

“No, we leave those to the Derwent Hollow people. 
We have a decent house—it’s the family place, and 
there are the old servants, and so on; as for horses 
and carriages, why we have only the ark.” 

“The ark!” said Polly, opening her eyes and 
thinking of the deluge. 

“Yes, not Noah’s, but the family one. An old- 
fashioned carriage is sometimes called an ark,” and 
he laughed. He watched her a moment or two as 
she poured out some tea, and thought of Margaret 
Albury’s description of her. Then he asked, in a 
most disrespectful manner, Polly thought, “ what she 
wore those things round her neck for?” pointing to 
her very best beads which she had put on in his 
honour. 

“Why, because they are pretty,” she answered, as- 
tonished ; and when he looked as if he did not believe 
her, she felt piqued, as she was apt to on the slightest 
provocation. Mrs. Dawson entered at this point, and 
the conversation was changed by his telling them 
that he had seen Mr. Dawson the day before, who 





had invited him to dine one day soon and meet the 
Alburys. 

«‘ What, dine here ?” Mrs. Dawson and Polly both 
exclaimed at once, astonished at Mr. Dawson doing 
anything so wonderful, the former delighted, for she 
knew how it would vex the Alburys, and the latter 
miserable, for she knew how shabby the entertain. 
ment would be. 

“We never give dinner-parties,” Polly said, a little 
ruefully. ; 

“T know that,” he answered; “ your father care- 
fully impressed upon me that it would be a plain 
family dinner. I never go to parties, but having 
known Mrs. Dawson’s family in Benthwaite, [| 
thought I must indulge in this little dissipation.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” Mrs. Dawson said; but 
Polly stopped her lest she should be too humble. 


“I wish I had kept my guinea,” Polly thought; , 


‘it would have helped to make things better.” 

“Polly,” said Mrs. Dawson when their visitor had 
gone, “what did you buy?” 

“A chicken to make Jack some broth.” 

“Oh, how kind of you, my dear! and what dress?” 

“None, mamma, I bought you this instead ;” and 
she put a little white cardboard box in her mother’s 
hand, which on being opened was found to contain 
an agate brooch with a silver rim. 

“Oh, Polly dear ! a Cumberland brooch! How kind 
of you! I am so pleased; I dare say that stone was 
found on Alston Moor. Oh, I am so much obliged to 
you!” 

So Polly spent her guinea in buying the know- 
ledge that she had made her mother happy. 

Mrs. Dawson took her present up-stairs and looked 
at it again, and tried it on, as Polly had Robert 
Welch’s watch ; then she pulled out her desk—a little 
awkward desk made years ago by a country joiner 
—and contrived a little clear corner in it in which 
to stow away her ornament. “It was very kind of 
Polly,” she said, “ because I know she longed for a 
new dress, and really this brooch will make me look 
respectable. I will always keep it in remembrance 
of her, and she shall have it back when I die; some- 
how, I don’t think I shall make very old bones, and I 
am sure poor Jack won’t live long.” Then with a 
strange blending of the absurd and the pathetic 
which is seen in some natures, she wrote on the lid 
of the cardboard box, For my dear good daughter Polly 
when Iam dead. ‘ Henry wouldn’t sell it if he found 
it now,” she said, as gravely as if the little trinket, 
which had cost some twelve or fourteen shillings, 
had been composed of diamonds. Then she put it 
away in the corner of the desk, where it remained, 
save on the grand occasions when it was worn, till the 
day when Polly read through blinding tears the 
inscription on the lid above it. 

Robert Welch did not return until the day on 
which Richard Brandford and the Alburys were to 
dine at Kensington—nay, not until an hour before 
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their arrival, and scarcely had time to speak to Polly; 
but noticed some ferns she was arranging with almost 
tender care, and asked whence they came. 

“From Cumberland,” she answered. “ Mr. Richard 
Brandford, who is going to dine here this evening, 
sent these to me.” 

“T see,” he answered, not at all jealous; his was a 
very unsuspecting nature. “ By-the-way, Polly, do 
you know if your father posted my letter to your 
Unele Frederic? I sent it to him, as I had mislaid 
the address. You know, i suppose, that your uncle 
has been in the south of France for his health ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she answered, “papa never tells 
us anything. I dare say he posted it all right.” 

“T wondered, because I expected an answer before 
this. I amso tired with travelling to-day, but I want 
to show you something to-morrow, Polly;” and he 
wert to make himself presentable, for it was nearly 
six o’clock. Mr. Dawson had been obliged, rather 
against his will, to invite him, as he made use of 
his drawing-rooms on the occasion. 

Oh! the miseries of that dinner! Polly remembered 
it for months afterwards. Surely it was cruel of 
Mrs. Albury to come in such an elaborate toilet, and 
it must have been sarcasm in her daughter to keep 
on her gloves till the very moment her plate was 
placed before her; and oh! the torture of remem- 
bering the dish-watery soup and the flabby turbot, 
and the sauce, which, as she mentally described it, 
seemed to be composed of flour and water, with about 
three oysters, each cut in four, and their respective 
beards, each cut in two, floating about in it. Then 
the small mutton which was passed off as lamb; and 
the mint sauce which no one took, as if to show they 
detected the cheat; and the pastry which was such 
conclusive evidence that there was no cook on the 
premises, and then the dessert! That dessert was 
dreadful to look at—its unsightly apples and oranges, 
which seemed such outcasts from their race; and the 
common biscuits, pale and underdone. Oh, it was all 
dreadful, 
whole time it lasted every one was thinking how 
horrible it was. What a comfort it was when, after 
she had tried by significant looks to rouse her 
mother from the everlasting subject of Benthwaite, 
that lady suddenly remembered it was time to 











equal distances round the room, and said nothing, or 
merely spoke in monosyllables. The very fire refused 
to burn. It had not been lighted till an hour before 
dinner-time, and as there had not been one for ages 
before, the room felt damp and chilly, and betrayed 
the fact, while Mrs. Albury, pulling a wrap round her 
shoulders, remarked “ she had felt the cold so much 
this winter.” 

Polly did not “feel the cold’”’—her cheeks burnt 
with shame and her eyes flashed with vexation. 
She had crumpled her dress—that same limp muslin 
dress—in lying down just before her guests had 
arrived, to cure a headache which nervousness had 
since scared away, and she had risen in haste at the 
sound of the first double knock, and in her anxiety 
had even forgotten to put herself quite “to rights” 
again. Perhaps Richard Brandford thought the 
flush and the excitement suited her, at any rate he 
became tired of looking at her from the other end of 
the room, and so crossing over, prepared for a chat; 
but Polly’s conversational powers were out of order. 

“Oh! if it had only been as nice as it is at the 
Alburys’,” she thought. ‘I wish I had a whole sack 
of money, I’d spend it all, that I would, and have 
everything lovely!” A miser’s house is an excellent 
school for a spendthrift. 

“ Why don’t you go and sing?” Richard Brandford 
asked, thinking it would be an improvement on the 
present state of that social atmosphere. 

“T can’t,” she answered, “my head aches. Have 
you seen my ferns?” she said, making a sudden 
effort to be agreeable ; “they are in the recess by the 
staircase window.” 

“ Cannot you come to show them to me?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking round hesitatingly ; “only 
I don’t quite know how es 

“Go and ask Miss Albury to see them,” under- 
standing her. 

“Ask her?” she answered, hesitating still more, 





| thinking that what was all very well for two, was 


Nobody talked, and she felt certain the | 


“gather eyes”? and go up-stairs; yet how ashamed | 
she was to pass Richard Brandford, who held open | 


the door, as it seemed to her, in mere mockery of the 
whole affair. Even when they reached the drawing- 
room, things did not improve. 
to say, the coffee was thick and cold, and poured into 
ugly earthenware cups, at which she almost fancied 


| 


They had nothing | 


she could see Margaret Albury sneer. It was no better | 


when the gentlemen came, for the piano, which 


had been moved up-stairs to add to the appearance | 
of the room, was so miserably out of tune she felt | 
afraid to touch it, and pleading hoarseness, refused, | 


So the result was they all sat on chairs placed at 





| 


quite another affair for one or three. 

“You. 

“Miss Albury,” she said, going over to the corner 
by the fire-place. 

“I wish you would call me by my christian name,” 
answered that young lady, crossly; “I hate being 
Miss Alburyed by a girl only a few years younger 
than myself, it makes me feel like her governess. 
Well, Polly, what is it?” 

“Do you like ferns ?” 

“No, they are a delusion. They entrap people 
into thinking them lovely, graceful things, and 
directly you possess them, they seem to shrink in 
sheer dislike from you, or they cry themselves away, 
getting brown and dead at the edges first, like people 
who begin to die at their finger ends.” 

“Oh, how dreadful !”? and Polly opened her eyes. 
“Then you won’t come and see mine.” 

“No, thank you.” 
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“T will,” and Robert Welch stood up. 

“You!” and she stood still aghast. 

“No,” said Margaret Albury, “go on telling me 
about Liverpool, you can see the ferns another 
time.” 

Robert Welch resumed his seat, devoutly wishing 
Richard Brandford at that orient city, which (if 
wishes could people it) would have the most peculiar 
population in the world. 

“ Are they not lovely ?” asked Polly, bending over 
the fragile drooping plants. 

“You should see them in Cumberland.” 

“And do look at the maidenhair,” determined to 
let him see she knew all about them, “is it not 
beautiful ?” 

“Very,” looking intently at Polly’s head. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t,” she said pettishly ; “ you 
always tease me so, and my hair is so rough.” 

“So I see,” gravely, and in rather a shocked tone. 

“And my dress is crushed too. I had such a head- 
ache before you came, and went to lie down, and— 
ob, I wish you wouldn’t look at me,” getting quite 
confused, ‘‘you make my cheeks burn so,” and she 
put up her hands, cooled by the ferns, to them. 

“Yes,” he said solemnly, “you are altogether 
dreadfully untidy for a young lady, that I must 





say ;” but Polly saw a smile creeping over his face, 
and was not offended by the remark. ‘You look 
like a crumpled e 

“Rose?” she asked saucily, little knowing that 
precise epithet had been applied to her before he 
had ever seen her. 

“ No, dandelion.” 

“Oh, that’s so ugly!” she pouted. 

“T can’t help that,’ he said. “But come,” he 
added, suddenly remembering conventionalities, “ we 
had better go back to the drawing-room.” 

“I meant ‘rose,’” he said, as he wished her good - 
night half an hour later, after the Alburys had 
departed in the envied brougham. 

“Rose?” she said, puzzled. Polly was not at alla 
knowing girl. 

“Yes, don’t you remember our conversation about 
flowers ? I said dandelion, but I meant rose.” 

“Oh!” She was too astonished even to wish him 
good night. ‘He thought I looked like a crumpled 
rose,” she said slowly as she went up-stairs, “and a 
crumpled rose must be pretty.” Robert Welch had 
paid her a thousand compliments, and she had for. 
gotten them all, but she remembered that solitary 
one from Richard Brandford as long as she lived, 

(To be continued.) 











MERRY ENGLAND. 


A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 


I. 
Ko ERRY, merry England, 
IM In the olden times— 
Praised in many a story, 
Praised in poet-rhymes ; 
Ere the vapour spirit, 
With a throb and start, 
Sent the steam-blood rushing 
From its iron heart, 
Heaving mighty hammers 
In its hundred hands, 
Rending rocks asunder 
As if flaxen bands; 
Trailing on in red-hot haste 
O’er the iron way, 
Chariots as if winged with fire, 
Drawn by steeds that never tire, 
Through the live-long day— 
Ere the new Prometheus 
Stole the fire from heaven, 
Chained the spark electric 
That the clouds had riven, 
Sent it like a spirit 
With a lightning-chain, 
To girdle all the world 
And rush o’er land and main. 








Merry, merry England 
In the good old times, 
Praised in many a story, 
Praised in poet-rhymes, 
II. 
Merry, merry England, 
When I was a child 
How I loved thy green fields 
And thy woodlands wild ; 
All thy rural pastimes, 
Games of manly strife, 
All the simple manners 
Of thy sylvan life. 
Let me for a season, 
Safe from flash and steam, 
In this sweet, calm noontide 
Close my eyes and dream ; 
Dream of days long vanished, 
When I was a child 
Sporting in the green fields 
And the woodlands wild. 


III. 
*Tis the month of Jeafy June, 
’Tis the hour of fervid noon, 
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Far away from city’s din, 

Where the country’s heart is green ; 

And I see the gleaming river 

Winding, dancing, singing ever, 

As its mazy way it threads 

Through the greenwood, through the meads. 

O’er the sky the light clouds float ; 

From the grove the murmuring note 

Of the sweet wood-pigeons wooing, 

Fills the air with gentle cooing ; 

By the water sheep are seen 

Browsing in the pasture green, 

And the meadow, newly mown, 

With the fragrant grass is strown. 

Ah! what jocund sounds I hear, 

Laughter falls upon my ear, 

For the men and maids to-day 

Are tossing out the bleaching hay, 

Gathering rake and scattering fork, 

While song and jest make pleasant work. 

See, where the rude bridge spans the water, 

Stands apart the farmer’s daughter, 

Rich in all her ripening charms, 

Swelling breast and rounded arms, 

With her wealth of golden hair, 

Graceful form and stately air, 

Looks she now, fair Mary Green, 

Of all the hamlet maids the queen. 

Little heed, I think, she takes 

Of the swath she idly rakes, 

For her wistful glances stray 

Down the river far away, 

Where she sees the rolling wheel 

Of young William All8n’s mill. 

Like the winding, rippling river 

Runs the course of true love ever. 

Shadows come to mar its brightness, 
Rocks to chafe it into foam ; 

Now its song has lost its lightness, 

As the darkling waters roam, 


Where the willows hang down weeping, 


And through reeds and rushes creeping, 
Mournful sounds of sorrow waking 
Like the moans of young hearts breaking. 


*Tis the old, old tale of wooing, 
Woman trusting, man undoing ; 
Broken faith and broken spirit, 
Broken heart—no hope to cheer it, 
Grief too deep its woe to speak, 
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Wasting form and fading cheek, 

Aching head that knows no sleep, 
Aching eyes that wake and weep, 

Till at last the hamlet queen 

Sleeps in her grave—sweet Mary Green! 


IV. 
A sound, as if of harp strings 
Murmuring o’er my head, 
Wakes me from my dreaming— 
Lo! the vision’s fled, 
And I hear the rustling sound 
Of the wind among the wires, 
And I know obedient speeds 
The lightning flash at man’s desires, 
Bearing words of joy and grief, 
Messages of peace and war, 
From the East and from the West 
Into regions near and far ; 
Telling now some tale of death, 
Cypher-secrets, now, of state, 
Words that make a merchant’s wealth, 
Or seal the speculator’s fate. 
I sigh, “ Ah! merry England, 
How thy old times are changed, 
Since as a child these woodlands wild 
And meadows green I ranged.” 


v. 
Oh! happy, noble England, 
As in our days thou art— 
A queen among the nations, 
To play thy queenly part ; 
With all thy art and science, 
With all thy wealth and might, 
With all thy love of freedom, 
With all thy love of right: 
Thy social bond of union, 
That peer to peasant ties, 
Thy princely institutions, 
Thy Christ-born charities, 
God speed thee in thy progress 
Of truth and faith and right, 
God make thy heart all holy, 
And fill thy soul with light, 
Make thee a greater England, 
For all thy poet’s rhymes, 
Than merry, merry England 
Was in the olden times. 
Joun Francis WALLER. 
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ENCHANTER’S 


CANNOT imagine why this pretty little 
white flower is called enchanter’s night- 
shade, Mary. It makes me think of poison 
and magicians and all kinds of horrible 
® things.” 

“ Although the name certainly does call up un- 
pleasant associations, Emily,” replied her cousin, 
“yet in reality this plant is quite harmless, possess- 
ing, indeed, no powerful qualities of any description, 
and only remarkable for flourishing without much 
aid from air or sunshine.” 

“‘Was it supposed to have been used by enchanters 
for any purpose, in old times?” asked Charles, 

“No, it obtained the name merely on account of 
growing most luxuriantly in dark and damp situa- 
tions, among gloomy ruins or deep shady woods—just 
such places as magicians would consider best suited 
for their mysterious incantations and pretended 
spells. I have very different associations with this 
plant, however, for instead of such silly superstitions, 
it recalls to my recollection a remarkable instance 
of our heavenly Father’s care.” 

“Was it anything which happened when you were 
young ?” asked Charles. 

“Yes, it was a wonderful escape my sister Julia 
had when she was a very little child. But I will 
tell you the whole story. When we lived in the 
country a long time ago, there was a large planta- 
tion of fir-trees at one side of the house. We chil- 





dren called it the ‘interminable forest,’ and used to | 


make plays of losiag our way, and having many pre- 
tended difficulties and adventures, such as we read of 
in books of travels. The day of which I am going 


to tell you was bright and warm, and when lessons | 


were finished my younger sister Julia accompanied 
me to our favourite wood, to collect fir cones to 
ornament flower-pots. When we grew tired of this 
occupation, Julia proposed that we should go to the 
warren—for there was a large one in the middle 
of the planting—and amuse ourselves watching the 
young rabbits at play. This was one of her greatest 
pleasures, and the little animals had become so 


accustomed to our presence that they ceased to show | 


any signs of fear. We wandered on for a consider- 
able distance, without being aware that the sky had 
grown dark and the sun no longer shone. The rain, 
too, must have been falling some time, for the thick 
branches overhead afforded complete shelter from an 
ordinary shower. It was while we sat watching for 
a young rabbit to peep from its hole that some 
heavy drops from the trees warned us the rain had 
commenced. Julia being a delicate child, I knew 


our mother would be displeased if she were subjected | 


to a wetting, so after some consideration I deter- 
mined to run home as fast as possible, and return 





NIGHTSHADE. 


However, the drops had by 
this time increased to such a degree that quite a 
shower descended upon us from the overladen 


with mufflings for her. 


branches. In this dilemma a plan occurred to my 
mind, ‘There stood not far from the rabbit-warren 
an ancient elm—the patriarch of the forest, as my 
brother Henry termed it—old, ere the surrounding 
firs were planted, and so decayed by age that a 
child of Julia’s size could with ease crouch inside the 
hollow trunk. I hastened towards this tree, guided 
by a large patch of enchanter’s nightshade, which 
flourished luxuriantly beneath the fir-trees’ shade, 
where all else was brown and barren; and within the 
sheltering stem I placed my little sister, desiring her 
to remain quietly there until my return, promising 
to be as expeditious as possible. On leaving the 
wood, I was surprised to find how violently it rained, 
and long before I could reach the house I was 
thoroughly wet. Mamma was not well, and since we 
went out had retired to her room to rest, and I 
could not disturb her. Nurse, too, was nowhere to be 
seen; so after some delay I collected Julia’s mufiles 
myself, and started off without taking time to change 
any of my wet clothes. Near the wood I met Henry, 
who was much surprised at seeing me in such a plight, 

“Run home at once and get your things dried,’ he 
said, ‘there is going to be a terrible thunder-storm,’ 

«*T must first find Julia, she will be greatly 
frightened,’ I replied rushing on. 
«Stop, he cried seizing my arm, ‘don’t be so 
mad as to go in among the trees. Where is Julia?’ 
iI explained as well as my haste and excitement 
would allow. 

“« Give me those wraps, I will go for her,’ he said, 
| but just as he spoke we were almost blinded by a 
| bright flash of lightning. I was terrified for Julia, 
| knowing what a dangerous position she was in. 
| Henry hastened on, and I followed trembling. 
| Several vivid flashes and loud peals of thunder 
| succeeded each other rapidly, before we reached 
| the hollow tree, which to our horror, on a nearer 
| approach, we perceived to be completely blasted, and 
spilt right through the centre down to the very roots. 
| And Julia—where was she? Oh! how my heart beat 
|and throbbed! Never shall I forget my feelings 
| during those few moments, or how I dreaded to find 
| her lifeless body within that blighted trunk, where 
my own hands had so lately placed her, in the full 
enjoyment of health and strength. But it was not 
so, and most thankful were we that, although we 
searched carefully all around the elm, no traces of 
| her could be discovered. 
| To explain to you how she escaped this great 





| danger, we must take up Julia’s story frem the 
| time I left her alone in order to return to the 
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a 
house. At first she remained very quietly in her | 
hiding-place, watching the large drops, as they fell | 
from the dripping trees, and congratulating herself | 
on having found so secure a shelter, when a sudden 
light flashed through the stems of the trees, succeeded | 
at a short interval by a loud clap of thunder. Poor | 
Julia was terrified, and hiding her face, drew herself | 
further within the hollow trunk, which she deemed 
her safest refuge. At length, tired of this painful 
position, she ventured again to look around in the 
hope of seeing me approach, when her ear was attracted | 
by a low melancholy cry as of some creature in great 
pain or distress. Gazing on every side, she distinctly 
perceived a movement amongst the patch of en- 
chanter’s nightshade which grew at a short distance, 
and after watching anxiously for a few minutes, saw 
one of the young rabbits from the neighbouring 


warren, struggling to escape from a snare which had | 


been concealed by the luxuriant leaves of the plant. | 


So great were the efforts made by the poor little | 


animal to free his leg from the cruel clasp which 
encircled it, that the skin was already quite cut 


through, and the wire had become embedded in | 


the flesh. Julia longed very much to assist the little 
creature, but feared to venture from her place of 
refuge. The wind had risen to a fearful height ; the | 
rain descended in torrents, and the thunder pealed 


overhead. What if that awful lightning should 


how could she endure to witness such sufferings 
without at least making an effort to relieve them? | 
Julia at all periods of her life evinced especial sym- 
pathy for poor dumb animals, unable to tell their 
wrongs, or demand justice from those naturally their 
protectors, but at whose hands too frequently they 
experience much unnecessary pain and oppression. 
On the present occasion, each struggle, each cry, 
rendered her more anxious to afford some aid, and 
she felt sure that if once on the spot, it would be 
easy to disengage the leg and let the little animal 
gofree. To refrain from doing so appeared to her 
both cruel and selfish, therefore after some moments | 
of hesitation she took courage, and creeping cau- 
tiously from the tree cavern, made her way through 
rain and storm to the bed of enchanter’s nightshade ; 


there, in terror, she flung herself on tke ground, as | 


a vivid flash of the dreaded lightning glanced across 
her eyes, almost blinding them with the sudden glare, 
and at the same time striking the trunk of the old 
elm. Surely God, who lets not a sparrow fall to the 
ground unnoticed by his omniscient eye, sent this | 
rabbit, just as it were to test Julia’s humanity, for 
had she remained within the fatal tree but a few 
moments longer, indifferent to its sufferings, her life 
must have been the sacrifice. 

“After a short search we found our little sister 
lying amongst the leaves of the plant, and feared | 
she must have met some serious injury. Imagine, | 


| the enchanter’s nightshade.” 
again flash, whilst she was exposed to the fury of the | 
elements? The very idea made her tremble; still | 


then, our joy and thankfulness when, looking up 
eagerly, she exclaimed, ‘ Poor rabbit, caught in this 
nasty snare! I’m so glad you have come, Henry, do 
try and get this wire asunder, I can’t.’ 

«Julia dear,’ I said, ‘you will get cold amongst 
the wet leaves; put on these muffles quickly, and 
come home at once.’ 

«Oh, Mary! I can’t go till this poor little thing is 
released.’ 

“Henry had by this time succeeded with the help 
of his large knife in forving open the wire, but the 
rabbit, quite exhausted by fatigue, terror, and loss of 
blood, was unable to move. Julia gently raised, and 
carried her new pet home, where by care and kind- 
ness he soon recovered, and was able to run about 
merrily. Enchanter—for we named our little favourite 
after the nightshade—would follow us about the 
garden and nibble the vegetables with great satis- 
faction. We procured a small hutch for his use, and 
though living alone, he made no attempt to escape 
to his old companions in the warren. When Julia, 
on the following day, saw her refuge all blighted 
and split, she was much shocked, but joined us 
heartily in thanking God for her providential escape, 
and often, even yet, she takes her friends to look at 
the lightning-blasted elm, and relates how God 
saved her life by sending the little rabbit amongst 
S. T. A. BR. 
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286. There are but three incidents mentioned in 


| the history of Abraham after the scene between him 


and Isaac on Mount Moriah. Give them. 

287. St. Paul, on one occasion, quoting a passage 
from the Psalms, gives the number of the Psalm 
from which it is taken. Give St. Paul’s words. 

288. Of the miracles performed by Christ, only 
one was wrought after the resurrection. Name it. 

289. How many nameless prophets are introduced 
into the sacred narrative before the time of Saul, 
King of Israel? 

290. “Till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
Quote a passage from the Old Testament, from which 
we may learn what the image is that lies under these 
words, 

291. On two occasions the Jews implicitly de- 
clared that they would not have Christ for their 
king. Give them. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 735. 

276. “The sun and moon stood still in their 
habitation ” (Hab, iii, 11). 

277. “The Lord hath prepared a sacrifice, he hath 
bid his guests” (Zeph. i. 7). 

278. Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27); Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xix. 1); the King of Niveveh (Jonah iii. 6). 

279. Moses (Numb. xi. 15); Elijah (1 Kings 
xix. 4); Jonah (Jonah iv. 3, 4). 
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series contained in this chapter. We 
learn from it that there is, and must 
continue to be until the final consum- 
mation of all things, an intermixture of good and 
evil, not only in the world, but also in the Church 
which Christ has founded upon earth. We have in 
our Lord’s own words the application he designed to 
make of his parable. He points out the fact that 
@ separation will be made between the wicked and 
the just, and that this will be at “the end of the 
world.” 

* Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind.” The 
net to which the kingdom of heaven, or the kingdom 
of God, or the Gospel dispensation is likened, is a 
net of great length, similar to the net known by the 
name of “ seine,” used on many parts of our coasts, 
which is so constructed as to be able to enclose a 
large space of sea, suffering nothing to escape from 
its folds. We have thus shown us what is to be the 
nature of this kingdom: it is to be spread abroad 
through all the world, and it is to embrace men of 
every kind. And that this is its nature, we learn 
from a contemplation of the white-robed multitude 
before the throne of God, constituted of “all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” Wherever 
the Gospel has been preached men have flocked to 
the uplifted cross, many of whom have remained 
faithful to the cause of Christ, even unto death ; 
many, very many, have relapsed into their former 
states and conditions, so soon as the novelty of the 
thing wore off. Both are enclosed in the net, but 
they are the representatives of different hearers. 

“Which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and 
sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the 
bad away.” Here is a clear declaration that there 
are good and bad within the space enclosed by the 
net, that wherever the net may be thrown there 


BIBLE NOTES. 


SSHIS is another of the parables peculiar | 
to St. Matthew, and is the last of the’ 


(Matt. xiii. 47—50). 


effected. We may take it for granted that those 
who shall perform this act of selecting the good from 
the bad are the angels of God, those who shall ac. 
company Christ when he comes to judgment. That 
this process of separation will be no hurried matter 
we may gather from the fact that those who are to 
make the choice “sit down,” so that they may the 
more leisurely survey everything as it presents itself 
to their notice; and having examined it carefully, 
either cast it aside or gather it into a vessel. From 
Christ’s interpretation of this parable we do not 
learn what the reward of the good is, but we are 
told distinctly what the casting away of the bad 
means, When they are recognised as such they 
shall “be cast into the furnace of fire.” Such is to 
be the end of those who shall be found “ bad”’ at the 
day when the final selection shall be made. 

It seems therefore that the parable may be un- 
folded in a manner somewhat as follows : the sea is 
the world, those who cast the net are the ministers 
of Christ, the net is the Gospel. When the Gospel 
is preached to every creature, good and bad flock 
together and are taken with the good news; but 
when all are brought to shore some are found unfit 
for use, while others are preserved in little com- 
panies, as in vessels. Some the fishermen throw back 
into the sea as too small, and these may be taken 
again when they are fit for use. Some go back into 
the world, and are called at another time, when 
they are thoroughly tired and sick of their sins and 
the service'’of Satan, and are saved. But he that is 
cast away at the day of judgment perishes, though 
caught in the same net with the others who are 
found precious in the eyes of Him who causes the 
selection to be made. In that day two may be in 
one bed, the one shall be taken, and the other left; 
two women may be in the field together, or grinding 





at the same mill, when one is taken and the other 
is left. 
From this parable we learn clearly that it is not 


must be taken some of these two classes. Equal enough for us to have heard the Gospel news, and to 
advantages are afforded to both, but as they do not! be enclosed within the Gospel net, and to have been 
make the same use of them, a separation must be | the companions of those who are really good ; these 
made. This will not be till the object is accomplished | privileges, great as they are, will not save us at last 


for which the net was cast into the sea, 
full, and not till then, it is to be drawn to land, and 
then will be made apparent the difference between 
the good and bad. When the commission, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” shall have been executed, when the re- 
ligion of Christ shall be universally diffused, then 


| 
| 








shall dawn the day when this separation shall be! such as do his will. 


When it is | from being cast out as worthless. May we remember 


that the God with whom we have to do knows them 
that are his, and will in his own good time, when he 
sees fit to cause the net to fill, separate the precious 
from the vile. Let it be our endeavour so to use 
the means placed at our disposal as to be worthy of 
being made sharers in the joys he has in store for all 













